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Michael Carasik was a programmer at the Davka Corporation, a company specializing 
in Jewish educational software, from 1982 through 1985. He created Apple II software 
including Bible Baseball, Hebrew Phrasebook, and Search. After researching Davka 
for their Atari podcast, Kay Savetz interviewed Carasik, who wrote the company’s 
Apple II software, over Skype. 


How did Davka Corporation get its start? 


Rabbi Irving Rosenbaum was an Orthodox rabbi who wanted to be an entrepreneur. He 
was a guy who had this bee in his bonnet that computers were going to transform 
Jewish education. 


Institute for Computers in Jewish Life started out as a non-profit. Very shortly, they 
started Davka, a for-profit corporation. It was the same people in the same room. I was 
on the scene, so I must have started being paid by them as soon as they started having 
employees. 
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Rabbi Rosenbaum started this thing, and when I showed up to find out what it was, he 
realized I was a programmer and he thought, “We might need one of those.” He offered 
me a job. Soon, I was programming on the Apple II. I remember when the Apple Ie 
came out, so it must not have been there the very first day. It was more or less BASIC 
programming, I think, in those days on that Apple II machine. 


Was this your first experience with the Apple II? 


Absolutely. I trained to be a COBOL programmer. I had no idea of personal computers. 
The thing that was fun about it for me was you could literally know what was at every 
address in the memory of the computer. I’ve been out of this world for a long, long 
time, but I’m still a guy who, as a programmer, believes in elegance. I don’t like it if 
you’re doing all kinds of tricks. The next person who looks at it can’t figure it out. I 
was totally an Apple guy, and I still am. 


What projects did you work on? 


We had this thing called Jewish IQ Baseball, which was: answer the question correctly, 
and you get a base hit or a double or whatever. The guys would run around the bases 
and score runs. It was very, very basic graphics. Everything about it was extremely 
basic, including the programming language. 


Then he decided, “Why does it have to be Jewish IQ Baseball? Why not just baseball?” 
He hired a friend of mine who was a good baseball fan to write thousands of multiple- 
choice questions about baseball. We had disks for every team, I think. 


We had Search for Your Israeli Cousin, a program that was meant to teach you about 
Israel. In the game, your plane would land in Israel. “Oh, your cousin is in Israel’s 
biggest city” or whatever. You’d follow the clues and learn about Israel in this way. 


There was a program that was meant to teach you how to blow the shofar for the high 
holidays. This definitely had graphics, because there’s a whole certain sequence of 
blasts that you’re supposed to do in a certain order. I can picture the graphic-the guy 
standing there with a ram’s horn and little lines showing you the length of the shofar 
blasts. 


Was the job fun? 


Oh, yeah. I loved it. It was very small-time. For a few years, it grew bigger. We’re 
talking about ten people or something like that, all working on different things. I wasn’t 
the only programmer anymore after a while. What I was doing at Davka was fun and 
seemed worthwhile. 


So did computers transform Jewish education? 


Not then. Everyone was saying, “This is it, it’s a new era. Computers are going to 
completely transform everything we do!” They didn’t because it was difficult, and 
creating the same thing that you could do with a piece of paper took ten times as long 
and looked uglier. 


Today, obviously, we’re there. The Institute for Computers in Jewish Life completely 
transformed Jewish studies. They were involved at the very beginning with a database 
set up by Bar-Ilan University in Israel that started out being a database of what’s called 
the response literature: questions given to rabbis through the ages, which they have 
answered. They’re justifying their approach to Jewish law as the answer to this 
question. 


You can learn a tremendous amount of Jewish history by tracing that literature through 
the ages, and Bar-Ilan University set this up as a database. Davka was, at one point, the 
one place in the United States where you could get access to that material. 


Now, of course, all kinds of other Jewish learning is done with computers, just like 
everything else. I don’t think any of it is happening the way people were claiming in 
computer magazine articles in 1981. 


How did this job influence the rest of your career? 


When Davka had to downsize in 1985, I lost the last full-time job I’ve ever managed to 
have. But it gave me a push to follow my own path, which led me to a PhD. in Bible 
and the ancient Near East from Brandeis University. 


What do you do today? 


I’ma scholar, lecturer, writer, and translator on the Bible and its interpreters. I’ve 
taught Biblical Hebrew at the University of Pennsylvania for about twenty years as an 
adjunct. I have a weekly podcast [called Torah Talk]. I do Hebrew translation, all kinds 
of things that a PhD in Bible studies in the ancient near East qualifies you to do. 


Davka is still in business today. Its flagship product is DavkaWriter, a Hebrew/English 
word processor for macOS and Windows. https ://davkawriter.com 
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